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BSERVATIONAL techniques have been 

widely used in education for many 
years. Educational research workers as 
well as administrators and supervisors 
employ a variety of observational meth- 
ods to obtain information regarding the 
classroom behaviors of teachers and their 
classes. The validity of the generaliza- 
tions made on the basis of these observa- 
tional data depends, in the last analysis, 
on the extent to which certain funda- 
mental assumptions are satisfied. The 
usual assumptions made are that: (a) 
the presence of the observer does not 
materially affect the behaviors observed, 
and (b) the behaviors observed in a 
teacher's class are representative of those 
which would have been observed had the 
observations been made at other times 
and with other classes. 

Since these assumptions usually are 
not explicit, they are seldom recognized. 
As a result, generalizations made from 
such observational data may be of ques- 
tionable validity. Instances where the 
assumption of representativeness is made 
without adequate evidence are legion in 
day-to-day school situations. It is com- 
mon for a principal or supervisor who 
observes a teacher once or twice during 
a semester to presume that similar be- 
haviors would have been observed had 
the observations been made on other 
days, in different activities, or with differ- 
ent groups of children. 


Validity of Samples of Classroom Behavior for the 
Measurement of “Social-Emotional Climate” 


Edwin Wandt and Leonard M. Ostreicher 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The literature contains some sugges- 
tions that certain types of teacher per- 
formance may be relatively homogene- 
ous, but the evidence is fragmentary and 
inconclusive. A study by Anderson, 
Brewer, and Reed (2) revealed a persist- 
ence in behavior patterns of two teachers 
who were studied during two consecutive 
years with different classes each year. 
Withall (9, 10) studied the psychological 
climate of the classroom by means of an 
analysis of teachers’ verbal behavior. Al- 
though he did not study variability per 
se, he concluded that “ . . . there appears 
to be some consistency in the kind of at- 
mosphere the same teacher creates in her 
classroom over a period of time.” 

These studies, and many others in the 
field of education, have employed obser- 
vations as a means of obtaining samples 
of behavior. These samples are custom- 
arily used as estimates of “typical” be- 
havior. The question, usually ignored, is: 
How valid are these estimates? This 
problem is not unique to observational 
data; it is equally applicable to any case 
in which a sample is used to represent a 
population. Without a reliable measure 
of the variability of the data, it is im- 
possible to estimate reliably the precision 
of the estimate that is made. 

The present study was designed to ob- 
tain further evidence concerning the 
variability of teacher and class behav- 
iors. Specifically, answers to the follow- 
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ing questions were sought: 


1. How consistent are the classroom 
behaviors of teachers and classes over a 


period of time? 


2. Are the behaviors of teachers sig- 
nificantly related to the class (particular 


An investigation of the problems out- 
lined in the preceding section must nec- 
essarily be concerned with the control 
of certain variables. These variables may 
be handled by means of experimental 
manipulation, or by careful selection of 
a natural situation in which certain vari- 
ables are equated simply by the nature 
of the situation. A report of the Com- 
mittee on Criteria of Teacher Effec- 
tiveness (1) of the American Educational 
Research Association suggests that re- 
search workers in the area of appraisal 
of teacher effectiveness be alert to the 
opportunities that such natural situa- 
tions may provide. It was the search for 
such a natural situation that led to the 
selection of a junior high school for this 
study, although the implications of the 
study probably transcend that specific 
level of the educational program. 


Setting of the Investigation 


A New York City junior high school, 
in which each class proceeds through the 
departmental program as an_ intact 
group, was selected for the study. The 
school, situated in a middle-class residen- 
tial area, serves 1,100 students in grades 
seven through nine. Within each grade 
the students are “homogeneously’’ 
grouped, primarily on the basis of intelli- 
gence. 

While there were some apparent dif- 
ferences among the teachers in their 
philosophical approaches to education, 
the general demeanor of the school could 
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group of pupils) with which the teacher 
is observed? 

3. Are initial observations representa- 
tive of the average of observations made 
over a longer period of time? 


be classified as “rather formal.’”’ Admin- 
istrator-teacher relationships seemed to 
be warm and free from tension. 


Design of the Study 


In order to investigate variability in 
teacher behavior it was necessary to 
employ a design that included repeated 
observations of teachers with different 
classes. With this in mind, the investi- 
gators selected a high-ability and a low- 
ability seventh-grade class taught by the 
same five teachers. The high-ability class 
was composed of 37 children with a 
mean IQ of 110; the low-ability class 
consisted of 27 children with a mean IQ 
of 80. Neither class could be considered 
a “problem” class from the standpoint 
of discipline. 

The two classes were observed as they 
received instruction from the five teach- 
ers in art, English, mathematics, music, 
science, and social studies. One teacher 
taught both English and social studies. 
In order to protect the identity of this 
teacher, the data will be presented as 
though six teachers had been observed. 
The experience of the teachers (four 
female and one male) ranged from ap- 
proximately four years (for two teachers) 
to over go years for the others. The only 
basis for selecting these teachers was the 
fact that they taught the two classes 
chosen for the study. 

Observations for the study proper 
were scheduled so that each teacher 
would be observed once with each of 
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the two classes during each two-week 
period until seven observations had 
been obtained for each teacher with each 
class. Absence of teachers, school holi- 
days, and scheduling demands on the 
observers necessitated some modifica- 
tions, but for the most part the routine 
was carried out as planned. The total 
study thus consisted of 84 observations 
of 45-minute duration (six subject matter 
areas X two classes x seven occasions). 
These 84 observations occurred during 
the months of January through April, 
1953. In 80 of the sessions independent 
ratings were simultaneously made by the 
two authors. Illness of one of the authors 
necessitated the use of single ratings in 
the remaining four sessions. 

Each class was observed in each subject 
on the same day of the week, and during 
the same period, on each of the seven ob- 
servations. For example, the high-ability 
class was observed with teacher A dur- 
ing the third period on alternate Wed- 
nesdays. Since the low-ability class was 
necessarily observed with teacher A at 
a different time, this design might tend 
to reflect differences due to time as well 
as those due to differences between the 
classes. Although the time factor could 
not be controlled, it was the opinion of 
the observers that this factor was rela- 
tively unimportant. 


The Rating Scales 


It was desired to use, as observational 
variables, behaviors that commonly enter 
into the appraisal of teacher perform- 
ance and are observable at all grade 
levels and in all subject matter areas. 
Consequently, it was decided to employ 
rating scales relating to the social-emo- 
tional climate of the classroom. 

The rating scales were devised after 
examination of numerous teacher obser- 
vation scales reported in the literature. 


Those that had greatest influence on the 
present instrument were Wrightstone’s 
Pupil-Teacher Rapport Scale (11) and 
Symond’s A Series of Rating Scales for 
Use in the Class Room (8). In several 
instances, discrete items on the existing 
scales were grouped to form a single, 
more general scale on the new instru- 
ment. The completed instrument con- 
sisted of the 14 scales reproduced in the 
appendix. 

Six scales were related to class be- 
havior and eight to teacher behavior. 
This class-teacher dichotomy, however, 
was in large measure arbitrary since both 
sets of scales reflected the total social- 
emotional climate in the classroom. Al- 
though the “class” scales were scored 
separately from those that related di- 
rectly to the teacher, the two sets of scales 
were not actually psychologically dis- 
tinct. 

There is no analytical method of pre- 
determining the optimal number of scale 
units that should be used in a study such 
as the present one. It is known that too 
few units may result in overly “coarse” 
ratings. Too many scale units, on the 
other hand, may demand of the observer 
a degree of discrimination that is not 
in accord with his ability to perceive 
such fine differences. Symonds (6) be- 
lieves that seven is the optimal number 
of scale units for ratings of human traits. 
He finds that use of more than seven 
steps produces only a slight increase in 
reliability. Conklin (3), however, con- 
cludes that for a double scale that ex- 
tends through zero with opposite quali- 
ties at the extremes of the scale, nine 
is the optimal number of scale units. 
Since some of the scales employed in this 
study were of this nature, it was decided 
to use nine-step scales. Each scale was 
defined by a title and by a description 
of the behaviors which characterize the 
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extreme positions, These extreme posi- 
tions were assigned the values 7 and 9, 
with the high score indicating behaviors 
consistent with current educational and 
mental hygiene theory. 
Preliminary Observations 

A series of preliminary observations 
were made to ascertain the reliabilities 
of the ratings and to give the observers 
practice in the use of the instrument. For 
these purposes, a class of eighth-grade 
pupils in the cooperating school was 
observed with five of its teachers (other 
than the teachers observed in the study 
proper). Three 45-minute observations 
were made of the class with each of the 
five teachers, providing a total of 15 ob- 
servational sessions. Since the two ob- 
servers independently made simultane- 
ous ratings for each of these sessions, it 
was possible to secure estimates of the 
reliabilities of the ratings. These esti- 
mates were calculated by computing the 
correlation between the ratings of the 
co-observers and applying the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula to obtain an 
estimate of the reliabilities of the com- 
bination of the two ratings. This ap- 
peared to be an appropriate procedure 
since it was planned to use the combined 
ratings in the analysis of the data for 
the study proper. Ratings on ten of the 
scales had estimated reliabilities of 
greater than .70, while four scales were 
not as reliably observed. It was decided 
to employ all of the scales in the conduct 
of the study proper, to estimate the re- 
liabilities, and to drop from the final 
analysis of the data any scale not hav- 
ing an estimated reliability of .7o or 
higher, 
Observational Technique 


The procedure of rating required that 
the observers independently assign a 
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value from one through nine for each of 
the 14 scales after referring to the descrip- 
tions of the end points of the scales. For 
the purpose of attaining maximum re- 
liability, it would have been desirable 
for the observers to make notes or rat- 
ings during the class sessions. However, 
the possibility that note taking might 
prove distracting and perhaps anxiety 
provoking to the teachers seemed great 
enough to dissuade the observers from 
such action, Consequently, the observers 
delayed their recording of ratings until 
immediately after leaving the class- 
rooms. It is believed that the facility 
with which rapport was gained was due 
in large measure to this procedure and 
any consequent loss in reliability was 
negligible. 

Rapport with teachers was apparently 
gained rather quickly, There was little 
indication that the teachers were “step- 
ping out of character” or “putting on a 
show”’ for the benefit of the observers, al- 
though that possibility cannot be en- 
tirely eliminated in all cases. The stu- 
dents also seemed to recognize early in 
the investigation that the observers posed 
no threat to them. When, on occasion, a 
teacher left the classroom, the students 
were not deterred by the presence of the 
observers from “letting off a little steam.” 
Apparently the determinant of whether 
or not an occasion was propitious for 
violation of school department regula- 
tions was whether the teacher, rather 
than the observers, was in position to 
note such behavior. Consequently, such 
transgressions as the use of socially un- 
acceptable language, “spit-ball” throw- 
ing, etc., took place, although rarely, in 
front of the observers even though the 
pupils evidently thought it unwise to act 
in like fashion within range of the 
teacher's sight or hearing. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE OBSERVATIONAL DATA 

Reliability of the Ratings 
The first step in analyzing the data was 
to estimate the reliability of the com- 
bined rating (based on ratings from the 
two observers) for each scale. This was 
accomplished by computing the product- 


TABLE 1 


ESTIMATED RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT OF THE 
CoMBINED RATING FOR Eacu SCALE 


N=80) 


Reliability 


Scale Coefficient 


Class Scales 
Evidence of child-child cooperation 
Degree of class participation 
Class interest in activity 
ree of class f * 
Evidence of class tension 
Class feeling toward teacher 
Teacher Scales 
Teacher's use of positive motiva- 
tional devices 
Teacher’s use of negative motiva- 
tional devices 
Delegation of 
teacher 
Teacher's influence in decision mak- 
ing 
Teacher's provision for individual 
differences* 
Teacher's feeling toward class 
Evidence of tension of teacher 
Evidence of organized planning by 
teacher* 
Composite Scores 
Composite of class scales .88 
Composite of teacher scales 88 
Composite of all scales -90 


responsibility by 


* Not used in composite scores or in subsequent 
analyses. 


moment coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the two individual ratings and ap- 
plying the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula to the obtained coefficient. The 
estimated reliabilities of the 14 scales 
are reported in Table 1. In accordance 
with a prior decision, the three scales 
having estimated reliabilities of less than 
.70 were eliminated from the subsequent 
analyses, 


Combination of the Ratings 


Each of the individual scales measured 
one aspect of the social-emotional cli- 
mate of the classroom. Although origin- 
ally it had been intended that the indi- 
vidual scales should be analyzed separate- 
ly, it seemed that analyses of composite 
scores relating to teacher behaviovrs, class 
behaviors, and over-all climate would 
serve the purposes of the study equally 
well. Therefore the individual scales 
were combined to form three composite 
scores: (a) composite of all scales: the 
sum of the eleven scale scores; (b) com- 
posite of class scales: the sum of the 
five scale scores involving observation of 
the behavior of the class; (c) composite 
of teacher scales: the sum of the six scale 
scores involving observation of teacher 
behavior. 

It should be noted that these three 
scores are not statistically independent, 
since the composite of class scales and 
the composite of teacher scales were 
rather highly correlated (r=.76, N=84), 
and since the composite of all scales was 
a combination of these two, Although it 
was almost impossible to describe the 
total climate in a few words, a short 
description was necessary. To serve this 
need, the words “harmonious” and “chil- 
dren-centered” were used to describe the 
climate indicated by high scores on the 
composite scales. A fuller understanding 
of the meaning of the scores on these 
scales can be obtained by examining the 
descriptions of the end points of the 
individual scales. The reliabilities of the 
three composite scores were estimated in 
the same manner as those of the indi- 
vidual scales. These reliabilities are re- 
ported in Table 1. 

Since the ratings were obtained from 
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co-observations, any differences between 
the means, variabilities, and shapes of the 
two observers’ distributions of ratings 
for any scale or for the composite scores 
were necessarily a result of differences 
between the observers. For the purposes 
of the study it was desired to eliminate 
such personal differences, and the ratings 
of each of the observers (for each of the 
scales and for each composite score) were 
therefore converted into normalized 
standard scores having a mean of 50 and 


a standard deviation of 10, Ratings of. 


the two observers were subsequently 
added to give a single value on each scale 
for each observation. All subsequent 
analyses of the data were made with 
these values. 


Variability of Social-Emotional Climate 
on Different Occasions 


The data for the 84 observations are 


Fic, 1, Ratings on composite of all scales. 
(Note: In Fig. 1, 2, and 3 each symbol repre- 
sents the social-emotional climate on one oc- 
casion based on the combined scores from two 


observers. High scores represent “harmonious” 
and “children-centered” climates.) 
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Fic. 2. Ratings on composite of class scales. 


shown graphically for the three com- 
posite scores in Figures 1, 2, and 3. 
From an inspection of the figures, it 


is apparent that the observed teachers 

differed in the average climate they main- 

tained. Since it is a truism that teachers 
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Fic. 3. Ratings on composite of teacher scales. 
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do differ, this was to be expected. No 
formal study was made of the differences 
between the average climates maintained 
by the teachers since that was not one of 
the purposes of the study. 

The first major question of the present 
investigation involved the variability of 
social-emotional climate on different oc- 
casions. Although the scores represented 
in the figures were based on normalized 
standard scores having no absolute mean- 
ing, it was the opinion of the investiga- 
tors that the range of observed behaviors 
was quite large. Evidence of an extensive 
range in an absolute sense came from the 
fact that with a total possible range of 
raw scores (before conversion to standard 
scores) of 22 to 198, the observed raw 
scores on the composite of all scales 
ranged from 62 to 154. 

Inspection of Figure 1 shows that the 
climates observed in most of the teachers’ 
classrooms varied considerably during 
the 14 observations. Similar variation 
is shown in Figures 2 and g. The figures 
also reveal marked differences between 
the ranges of the observed climates main- 
tained by the various teachers. On the 
composite of all scales (Figure 1) teacher 
E had a range of 82 points as contrasted 
with a range of only 30 points for teacher 
B. In fact, teacher E had a range ap- 
proaching in magnitude that exhibited 
by all the teachers observed (93 points). 
For teacher E, this extreme range was a 
function of the differences in behaviors 
that were observed with the two classes. 
It may be seen with teachers C and D, 
however, that the behaviors observed 
with the only low-ability class covered a 
very large range. 


Comparison of the Climate in the Two 
Classes 


The second major question of the 
study was concerned with the problem 


of whether the social-emotional climate 
in a given teacher's classroom differed 
systematically with different classes. To 
answer this question, the null hypoth- 
esis (that there is no difference between 
the climates observed in the high- and 
low-ability classes) was tested for each 
of the teachers. A nonparametric statistic 
described by Kendall (4) was used to test 
the hypothesis. This statistic, tau, a meas- 
ure of rank correlation, can be utilized in 
various ways; in the present case it pro- 
vided a test of the null hypothesis be- 
tween two qualities, one of which was a 


TABLE 2 


Test oF NULL Hyporuesis FOR COMPOSITE 
Scores or Hicu- anp Low-Asiiitry 


CLASSES 
Teacher 
Score 
AS 3 F 
Composite of All Scales 
Composite of Class Scales * ° ° 
Composite of Teacher Scales * bd 


* Null hypothesis rejected (p S.os5). In each 
of these cases in Tables 2 and 3 the high-ability 
class was the more “harmonious” and “children- 
centered.” 


ranking and the other a true dichotomy. 
The 14 observations for each teacher 
(seven with each class) were ranked and 
the test applied to determine whether 
the ranks assigned to each of the classes 
(the dichotomy) were such that they 
could have occurred by chance. The re- 
sults of these tests for the composite 
scores, given in Table 2, show that there 
was a systematic difference between the 
climates in the two classes for teachers 
A, C, and E. The null hypothesis was 
also tested for the 11 individual scales. 
These results are reported in Table 3. 

One further interesting fact was re- 
vealed in the analysis of the data, There 
was very low agreement between the 
ranks of the teachers based on the med- 


TABLE 3 


Test or NuLt Hyporsesis ror INDIVIDUAL 
ScaLe Scores or HiGH- anp Low- 
Asitity CLASSES 
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Teacher 
Scale 
Class Scales 
Evidences of child-child 
cooperation 
Degree of class participa- 
tion 
Class interest in activity * 
Evidence of class tension * ° ° 
Class feeling toward 
teacher 
Teacher Scales 


Teacher's use of positive 

motivational devices 
Teacher's use of negative 

Delegation of responsi- 

bility by teacher 


Teacher's influence in 

decision making 
Teacher's feeling toward 

class 
Evidence of tension of 


teacher 


* Null hypothesis rejected (pS.o5). 


ians of the seven observations with the 
high-ability class and the ranks based on 
the observations with the low-ability 
class. The rank correlation (rho) was .43 
for the composite of class scales, .31 for 
the composite of teacher scales, and .43 
for the composite of all scales. None of 
the foregoing correlations was significant 
at the .o5 level. Thus the rankings of 
teachers on the basis of classroom climate 
was quite different for the two classes. 


On the basis of the behaviors of the 
teachers and classes observed during the 
course of the study, the following con- 
clusions appear to be in order: (a) Social- 
emotional climate in the classrooms of 
the observed teachers varied widely from 
occasion to occasion. (b) Social-emotional 
climate in the classrooms of three of the 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Validity of The Initial Observations 

The final question posed in the study 
concerned the accuracy of initial observa- 
tions as estimates of typical behavior. 
To answer this question, the median of 
the last six observations of each teacher 
with each class was used as the most suit- 
able over-all measure of typical behavior. 
The teachers were ranked, for each of 
the classes, on this median value. This 
ranking was then compared with the 
ranking of the teachers on the basis of 
the initial observations. The statistic rho 
was employed to measure the extent of 
relationship between the two sets of rank- 
ings. A summary of the correlations is 
presented in Table 4. 

It is evident that the agreement be- 
tween the ranking based on initial visits 
and those based on the median of the 
six subsequent visits is not very close; 
none of the correlations is significant at 
the .o5 level (a rho of .81 is required for 
significance at the .o5 level with N = 6). 


TABLE 4 


RANK CORRELATION COEFFICIENT (rho) BETWEEN 
INITIAL RATING AND MEDIAN OF THE 
Last Six RatINGs 


(N=6) 
Class 
High 
Ability Ability 
Composite of Class Scales -49 
Composite of Teacher Scales 20 -49 
Composite of All Scales 


-37 


observed teachers varied systematically 
for the two classes observed. In each case 
the more “harmonious” and “children- 
centered” climate was observed in the 
higher-ability class. (c) Initial observa- 
tions were unreliable indices of the 
“typical” climate, even when the class 
was held constant. 
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The foregoing conclusions hold 
whether teacher behavior, class behavior, 
or a combination of both was used as the 
estimate of social-emotional climate. It 
is believed that the implications of this 
study apply equally well at all levels of 
teaching, although this has not been 
demonstrated. It should be noted that 
the five teachers observed were an ac- 
cidental sample, having been selected for 
the sole reason that they happened to 
teach the two classes chosen for the study. 

A recent study by Mitzel and Rabi- 
nowitz (5), which utilized Withall’s (9) 
technique for assessing social-emotional 
climate, reached a similar conclusion 
with respect to the variability of teachers’ 
verbal behavior. One of their conclusions 
was that the teachers they observed ex- 
hibited marked variations in their verbal 
behavior on different occasions in ad- 
dition to differing among each other in 
typical or average behavior. Further evi- 
dence of this variability is found in 
Withall’s article (10). Although he in- 
dicated some consistency in the kind of 
atmosphere created by the same teacher 
over a period of time, an analysis of his 
data by the authors revealed marked 
variability on the part of some teachers. 

The results of the present study sug- 
gest that if one or two observations are 
to be used as the basis for making an 
estimate of a teacher's “typical” behavior, 
it must first be demonstrated that the 
behaviors in question are relatively con- 
stant from occasion to occasion. If, how- 
ever, it is ascertained that the behaviors 
in question do vary considerably, it is 
possible that a measure of this variability 
will prove to be of equal or greater 


interest than a measure of “typical” 
behavior. 

The systematic differences found in 
the behaviors of some teachers with dif- 
ferent kinds of classes suggest the neces- 
sity of considering this factor in studying 
teacher performance. In many cases, it 
will be impossible to secure an adequate 
picture of a teacher’s behavior without 
making repeated observations of that 
teacher with different groups of students. 
The implication of these conclusions for 
research related to the appraisal of 
teacher performance seems to be self- 
evident. Studies in this area that take 
account of the implications of the pres- 
ent investigation will necessarily be time- 
consuming and expensive, but the gain 
in validity should make the additional 
effort profitable. 

In respect to administrative appraisal 
of teacher performance, the implications 
of this study are equally important. In 
many school systems a teacher must 
periodically be rated by supervisors. Lack 
of time often prevents the securing of a 
sufficiently large number of observations. 
In elementary schools, there is the ad- 
ditional problem that in most cases a 
teacher works with the same group of 
children for at least one year. Rating a 
teacher on her behavior with one group 
of students may give a quite misleading 
estimate of her over-all ability, and may 
be, in some respects, a very unfair pro- 
cedure. Until these considerations are 
taken into account by educational ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, their rat- 
ings, in many instances, may have ques- 
tionable validity. 
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SUMMARY 


Repeated classroom observations of 
junior high school teachers and classes 
were made for the purpose of providing 
evidence on the following questions: 
(a) How consistent are the classroom be- 
haviors of teachers and classes over a 
period of time? (b) Are the behaviors of 
teachers significantly related to the class 
(particular group of pupils) with which 
the teacher is observed? (c) Are initial 
observations representative of the aver- 
age of observations made over a longer 
period of time? 

Two seventh-grade classes, one con- 
sisting of pupils of high ability and the 
other consisting of pupils of low ability 
were observed with five teachers by 
whom they were taught in common. Four 
of the teachers taught art, mathematics, 
music, and science, respectively. The fifth 
teacher taught two subjects to these 
classes (English and social studies); in 
order to protect the identity of this 
teacher, the data were presented as 
though six teachers had been observed. 

Each class was observed in each subject 
on seven different 45-minute visitations. 
A total of 84 observations was made (6 
school subjects x 2 classes 7 visits). 

The instrument employed for the ob- 
servations consisted of 14 rating scales. 


These scales provided an assessment of 
the social-emotional climate of the class- 
room based on the behaviors of the 
teacher and the class. 

Two observers made independent 
simultaneous ratings on the 14 scales. 
The ratings of the two observers were 
later combined in order to yield in- 
creased reliability. The individual scales 
were combined to provide three com- 
posite measures of social-emotional 
climate. 

Analysis of these data resulted in the 
following conclusions: (a) Social-emo- 
tional climate in the classrooms of the 
observed teachers varied widely from 
occasion to occasion. (b) Social-emotional 
climate in the classrooms of three of the 
observed teachers varied systematically 
with the two classes observed. In each 
case the more “harmonious” or ‘“chil- 
drén-centered” climate was observed with 
the higher-ability class. (c) Initial obser- 
vations were unreliable indices of the 
“typical” climate, even when the class 
was held constant. 

The implications of these findings for 
educational research and for adminis- 
trative use of observations of teachers 
were discussed. 


VALIDITY OF SAMPLES OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR 


APPENDIX 


RATING SCALES EMPLOYED IN THE STUDY 


(Nine-step numerical scales with descriptions of the end points) 


Class Scales 


Scale 1: Evidences of Child-Child Cooperation 


(1) No cooperative work; children work as in- 
dividuals. 


Scale 2: Degree of Class Participation 

(1) Very few children actively engaged in class 
activity; participation monopolized by few; 
little opportunity for full participation. 


Scale 3: Class Interest in Activity 


(1) Vast majority of pupils bored, restless, dis- 
like activity. 


Scale 4: Degree of Class Freedom* 


(1) Pupils remain in designated location; do not 
speak freely to classmates. 


Scale 5: Evidence of Class Tension 

(1) Vast majority of pupils very tense, many 
nervous mannerisms, abnormally quiet or 
irritable. 


Scale 6: Class Feeling Toward Teacher 


(1) Majority of children appear to dislike teacher; 
frequent evidence of hostility toward teacher. 


(g) Almost all pupils engage in cooperative ac- 


tivity; help one another with work; plan 
together. 


(9) Maximum degree of pupil participation; al- 
most all pupils actively engaged in class 
activity. 


(g) Vast majority of pupils interested in activity, 
enthused, eager. 


(g) Pupils move freely about the room; speak 
freely to classmates. 


(g) Practically all pupils very relaxed, at ease, 
natural, “at home.” 


(g) All children evidently very fond of teacher; 
react to teacher as friend. 


Teacher Scales 


Seale 7: Teacher's Use of Positive Motivational Devices 


(1) Teacher gives no praise or encouragement; 
no tangible rewards. 


(9) Teacher gives very many compliments, be- 
stows lavish praise, frequent encouragement. 


Scale 8: Teacher's Use of Negative Motivational Devices 


(1) Teacher continually threatens or administers 
some form of punishment; belittles or uses 
sarcasm, 


Scale 9: Delegation of Responsibility by Teacher 


(1) Teacher does everything for the class; she 


does all blackboard work, passes supplies, col- 
lects papers, keeps records. 


Scale 10: Teacher's Influence in Decision Making 
(1) Teacher makes all decisions. 


* Not used in analysis of data. 


(g) Teacher does not threaten or administer 
punishment; no veiled threats. 


(g) Teacher delegates great amount of respon- 
sibility to children; they write on blackboard, 
administer materials, keep records. 


(g) Pupiis make decisions on planning and ex- 
ecuting activities; Teacher acts as advisor 
when asked. 
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cally; to complete work and comprehend at 
same time. 


Scale 12: Teacher's Feeling Toward Class 


(1) Teacher shows active dislike toward many 
pupils; often becomes angry or disgusted with 
them, 


Scale 13: Evidence of Tension of Teacher 


(1) Teacher under severe strain, distraught, high 
strung, tense expression, nervous mannerisms. 


(1) Obvious lack of planning by teacher. 


* Not used in analysis of data. 
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Scale 14: Evidence of Organized Planning by Teacher* 
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Scale 11: Teacher's Provision for Individual Differences* 
(1) Teacher expects all children to behave identi- 


(9) Teacher gives maximum allowance for in- 


dividual differences; makes individual as- 
signments. 


(9) Teacher is obviously very fond of the vast 
majority of the children, 


(g) Teacher very relaxed, at ease, natural; feels 
at home. 


(g) Teacher apparently has planned lesson; ac- 
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